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M. Leon Say's criticism of the movement is keen and close. He not 
only vigorously defends the orthodox liberal conception, that civilization 
rests on the energy and character of the individual, against the vague 
socialistic notion of a state out of which everybody can make something, 
but he shows the practical difficulties in the way of realizing the financial 
proposals. It is impossible to abolish indirect taxes. We cannot do 
without them. In most countries the central or federal government is 
almost entirely dependent upon them, because the direct taxes are ab- 
sorbed by the local authorities. Besides, indirect taxes are not really 
unpopular with the people, as witness the readiness with which they 
submit to enormous imposts on alcohol and tobacco, and the ease with 
which they are won for protective systems, which all result in indirect 
taxes. Again, the progressive income or property tax has never been 
productive. If the progression is moderate, it yields but a slightly in- 
creased return; if it is rapid, it is evaded, and cannot be collected. 
Besides, it leads to grave political dangers by inciting the poor to 
plunder the rich. 

The conclusion is that our present system of taxation may need modi- 
fications, in order to correct inequalities and hardships, but it can never 
be accepted as a principle of finance that the object of taxation is to 
transfer wealth from one class to another. 

Richmond M. Smith. 



The Labor Movement in America. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., 
Associate in Political Economy in Johns Hopkins University ; Author 
of French and German Socialism, The Past and Present of Political 
Economy, etc. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1886. — 8vo, 
xiii, 373 PP- 

It has been something of a reproach to our literature that most of 
the extended accounts of the labor movement in the United States have 
appeared in a foreign language. Dr. Ely has rescued us from this 
reproach, and deserves credit for having brought together, within the 
compass of one book, a description of all the principal movements that 
have been made in this country towards the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the wage-receiving classes. 

The work begins with a description of the old-fashioned communistic 
societies of the United States, such as the Shakers, the Perfectionists, 
etc. The topic is already familiar to the public through the works of 
Nordhoff and Noyes, but Dr. Ely has supplemented their investigations 
by independent researches of his own. The book then speaks of the 
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origin and growth of labor organizations in the United States. The 
first part of their history, say from the beginning of the century down 
to 1850, has always been a terra incognita of economists. Dr. Ely 
has added somewhat to our knowledge of this epoch, though not so 
much as to forestall future investigators. The years since 1850 are 
treated with more detail, and an account is given, in this part of the 
book, of the great national and international trades-unions of the 
present day. 

This is followed by three chapters on various aspects of labor organ- 
izations. A chapter is then devoted to the history of co-operation in 
this country, and five to socialism and internationalism. The work 
concludes with a chapter entitled " Remedies," in which Dr. Ely pru- 
dently says that he does not present a scheme of social regeneration, 
but merely offers a few hints which may be useful to the reader. The 
four agencies upon which he relies for the amelioration of the condition 
of the laboring classes are the labor organization, the school, the state, 
and the church. He seems to lay the principal stress, in common with 
the Christian Socialists of Germany, upon the general diffusion of the 
principles of Christianity, though he does not explain on what he relies 
for this diffusion, in the face of the pronounced antagonism of so many 
of the leaders of the labor movement towards the church. 

Dr. Ely has presented in his book a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion, and will undoubtedly do a service by enlightening many of those 
whose knowledge of labor organizations and socialism is confined to 
tneir excesses. It is somewhat unfortunate, therefore, that in many 
of the discussions the author seems to have given the arguments in 
favor of the various phases of the labor movement from the point of 
view of those engaged in it, rather than to have supplied an impartial 
criticism from the point of view of the economist. 

Dr. Ely's whole view of the character and aims of the labor organ- 
izations is so optimistic as to be misleading. He says, for instance, on 
page 78, in speaking of the principles of the Knights of Labor : " It is 
thus that they put themselves in line with the precepts of Christianity. 
The strong help to bear the infirmities of the weak, and no grander 
conception of human brotherhcod than that which they profess, charac- 
terizes any movement of our times." Again, on page 138, he says: 
"The labor movement, as the facts would indicate, is the strongest 
force outside of the Christian church, making for the practical recogni- 
tion of human brotherhood." It seems hardly credible that a student 
of social phenomena should have overlooked the fact that, as the family 
itself is one of the most exclusive of institutions, so the use of the terms 
"brother" and "sister" in labor organizations has generally implied 
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exclusiveness rather than human brotherhood. The very closeness and 
intimacy of the tie that exists between the members of a well-drilled 
trades-union finds its counterpart in their hatred and contempt of those 
who stand without the pale. Dr. Ely himself must be aware that such 
persons are stigmatized as " scabs " and " rats," and that the unions, in 
many cases, have had no compunctions in depriving them, if possible, 
of their means of livelihood. Trades-unions have many merits, but it 
cannot be claimed as one of them that they are working in the direction 
of human brotherhood. 

In another place, page 75, he says: "Although the origin of the 
Knights of Labor was thus humble, it was established on truly scientific 
principles, which involved either an intuitive perception of the nature of 
industrial progress, or a wonderful acquaintance with the laws of eco- 
nomic society." Without disparaging the merits of this great society, 
one may be pardoned for asking whether such unlimited praise is not at 
least a little premature. To say that a society is founded on scientific 
principles is the highest praise that a scientific man can bestow. In 
view of the killing of engines, the destruction of property, and the viru- 
lent persecution of " scabs," which the Knights of Labor were carrying 
on at the very time at which Dr. Ely must have been writing his book, 
is it unfair to expect him to explain what particular science has lent its 
principles to the establishment of this order? To many people the 
Knights of Labor seem to have furnished quite as striking an exhibition 
of some of the vulgar weaknesses of human nature, such as envy, hatred, 
and uncharitableness, as of the principles of science. 

The statement made on page 114, that labor organizations have it in 
their power to exercise an influence upon the supply of labor in the 
future market, ought also to be qualified in some way ; for while it is 
perfectly well known that by regulations regarding apprenticeships labor 
organizations often control the supply of labor in particular trades, it is 
commonly supposed that they do this at the expense of the trades 
which are not organized. If they are able, or if they have tried, to exer- 
cise an influence upon the general market of labor, the fact would be 
certainly worth explanation and emphasis. 

The most surprising part of the book is that in which Dr. Ely treats 
of the relations between the workingmen and the police. On page 327, 
in speaking of the refonns demanded in our police system, he says : 
"What is wanted is some kind of a control which shall prevent the 
continual clubbing of poor people without cause " ; and in his final 
word to workingmen he says : " It cuts me to the heart when laboring 
men are shot down in the street." Finally, the law passed by the Illi- 
nois legislature, in 1879, forbidding unauthorized companies of armed 
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men, is condemned in the strongest terms, and the author says that 
this law, " was, it may as well be acknowledged frankly, directed against 
workingmen. It was class legislation." (Page 327.) The significance 
of these passages evidently lies in what they imply more than in what 
they Say. One must, therefore, be careful not to misinterpret the 
author. Yet we venture the statement that two things are plainly con- 
veyed by them : first, that the police are in the habit of clubbing and 
shooting people, because they are workingmen and poor ; and secondly, 
that it is characteristic of workingmen as such to meet for secret prac- 
tice in street warfare. If that is the meaning of these passages, — and 
we have quoted them in full, in order to do the author no injustice, — 
comment is hardly necessary. It is interesting, however, to note that 
the charge brought against the police is no more defamatory than the 
imputation put upon the workingmen. If, e.g., an author were to state 
that the laws against embez2lement were directed at capitalists, or that 
those against bribery were directed at statesmen, bank presidents and 
politicians would hardly be flattered. Yet such statements would be an 
exact parallel to the statement that laws made to prevent riots are aimed 
at workingmen. 

Dr.' Ely may, of course, contend that the Illinois law is inexpedient 
as a matter of practical administration, and that arson and murder can 
be best suppressed by allowing criminals every opportunity to make 
their preparations and by taking no action against them until the house 
is blazing and the shot fired. But to call laws which endeavor to pre- 
vent preparations for crime " class legislation directed against working- 
men," is an abuse of terms, and of the workingmen too. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that such expressions should find their 
way into a book which seems to have been written with a view to its 
effect on the practical solution of present social problems. It is unfor- 
tunate for two reasons. If the book is intended to influence the work- 
ingmen, — and there is unmistakable evidence both in the preface and 
in other parts that it is, — such phrases will be very apt to encourage 
them in a course which it would be for their best interests to aban- 
don, and which, it should be frankly said, Dr. Ely himself expressly 
condemns. If, on the other hand, the work is intended to influence the 
employers and those who are out of sympathy with the labor movement, 
such phrases will tend to destroy, or at least largely weaken, the author- 
ity of the author. Some persons have already, unjustly of course, 
accused him of being a socialist. Dr. Ely says — and he certainly ought 
to know — that he is no socialist. Yet much that he says sounds so 
much like what a good many of the socialists say, that he ought hardly 
to complain, if people occasionally mistake him for one. If a man 
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should march in a socialistic procession, bearing a red flag with the 
inscription " I am no socialist," he could hardly pick a quarrel with the 
newspapers for reporting him as a socialist. Neither should Dr. Ely 
complain, if the color he gives to many statements leads people to call 
him a socialist in spite of his emphatic protests to the contrary. 

Henry W. Farnam. 



The Philosophy of Wealth. Economic Principles newly Ex- 
pounded. By John B. Clark, A.M., Professor of History and Polit- 
ical Science in Smith College ; Lecturer on Political Economy in 
Amherst College. Ginn & Co., Boston, 1886. 

I cannot express too warmly my appreciation of this treatise. It 
presents the rare excellence of fully recognizing the influence of moral 
forces in economic actions while at the same time maintaining the 
scientific spirit in the analysis of industrial processes. Its title is not 
misleading. From the first chapter to the last it is a scholarly discus- 
sion of the philosophy of wealth. 

This discussion begins, as might be expected, with an analysis of 
wealth. The purpose of the author seems to be to formulate a definition 
sufficiently broad to include all sorts of useful things that may be bought 
and sold, and sufficiently accurate to avoid the necessity of admitting 
numberless and annoying exceptions. Mr. Mill's definition, it will be 
remembered, contemplated only material things as wealth, and, in con- 
sequence, compelled a classification of industrial workers into direct 
producers, indirect producers, and non-producers. This is avoided by 
the definition of Professor Clark, which permits all labor resulting in 
the satisfaction of felt wants to be classed as productive. 

With regard to labor, the conception which finds expression in this 
book is very simple. Labor is " wealth-creating effort." This phrase, 
properly understood, may be consistently used throughout the entire 
domain of economic discussion. It pierces to the centre the miscon- 
ception of those socialists whose merit it is logically to apply the prem- 
ises provided by Ricardo, and permits the student to avoid the errone- 
ous conclusions of Mr. Mill in his treatment of the distribution of the 
product. 

The human activity [says our author] which produces wealth is an activity 
of the entire man, physical, mental, and moral, and there is no industrial pro- 
duct so simple and so purely material that these three elements of human 
agency are not represented in it. In proportion as the intellectual ele- 
ment of labor predominates over the physical, and as the moral element 



